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LOCATION. 
In selecting farms, three things sliould be taken 
iuto consideration; soil, climate and _ location.!| 


[hese are all important, but the advantages of | 


ivecation as regards market, we think have not as|| 





yet been sufliciently studied, otherwise there! 
would have been a greater difference in the price || 
of lands between those situated near and those || 
distant from the head of produce markets, By || 
the expression distance we would not wish tol| 


be understood as meaning miles exactly, but as!| 
having] reference to the cost of getting produce || 
io market. We see no good reason why this || 
should not affect the worth of lands as it now does | 


rents. If lands neara market will rent for dou-| 


tle the sum they will when distant from it, why} 
are they not worth double, all other things consi-| 
dered equal. If two pieces of land at unequal 
distances from the same market were to be con-| 
tinually cultivated with the same crops, each pro-, 
ducing the same in quality and quantity, why! 
would it not be proper to estimate the value of 
each by their net produce. Thus, if each produ-| 


ced twenty-five bushels of wheat per acre, and the! 


‘ost of transporting it to market was one dollar’! 
iad fifty cents from the one, and four dollars and! 
lifty cents from the other, would not the one be) 
worth more than the other by a sum, the interest, 
of which should be three dollars, which is the! 
lifference of transportation? There would be) 
nother item to be taken into the calculation, but} 
it is small, that is, each crop may be supposed to) 
ave cost the same, and therefore the one produ- 
cing least would cost the most labor for a given) 
quantity of wheat. If the lands lying the fur-| 
therest from the market are worth only thirty! 
lollars, then to this add such sum as would pro-| 
juce, at seven per cent. (the lawful interest of the! 
state,) three dollars, or the difference of transport- 
ition, and we have the value of the nearest. 
[his sum would be forty-three dollars, which add- 
ed to thirty, would be seventy-three dollars per 
acre for the lands nearest the market. We know 
of no better crop than wheat by which we can 
-aleulate the worth of lands for general agricul- 
‘ural purposes, as the coarser grains must ever 
ve excluded from long transportations by land. 
fwenty-five bushels of wheat may be considered 
. fair load for a pair of horses, either upon a wa- 
zon or sleigh, and may be put at one dollar and 
ifty cents for every twenty miles, land carriage. 
‘The same quantity may be transported one hun- 
dred and fifty miles upon acanal or by vessel for 
he same money, making sixty miles land car- 
riage equal to four hundred and fifty miles by 
yoat or vessel. There is much land within twen- 
ty miles of New-York, which is valued at from 
one to two hundred dollars per acre, which is cul- 
tivated for wheat, at the same time lands lying 
upon the canal in the western part of this state 
may be purchased for twenty-fivedollars. Allow- 


1{ 





ng lands within twenty miles of New-York to 








be worth one hundred and thirty-six dollars per ||ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A REGU 


lacre, and giving seven per cent. profit upon the/|/ LAR, DEFINED SYSTEM OF OPERA 


capital, then lands in the neighborhood of the|| TIONS TO THE FARMER AND GAR 
anal, as before mentioned, should, at twenty-five||) DENER. 


c 
dollars per acre, give fourteen per cent.; or in|) We consider it particularly appropriate at this 


other words, a man selling the former and pur-| season of the year, to bring under the considera 


~ |\ehasing the latter, would double his property.||tion of the farmer and gardener, the propriety of 
‘Now if we were to make calculations upon the | thoroughly organizing and properly arranging 
lands in Michigan by the same rule, and allowing) their practical operations for the succeeding sea. 
the transportation from thence to this place onty||son. “ Order,” it has been well observed, “is 
four hundred and fifty miles, taking our lands as|| Heaven’s first law.” Without it, nothing wort! 
'|a standard at twenty-five dollars per acre, from||having is to be obtained in life; and with it, much 
||which deduct as before forty-three dollars, and a||/may be accomplished; and we know of no class 
balance would stand against Michigan lands o lof men to whom order and pre-arrangement is 


eighteen dollars per acre, allowing it to cost noth- me essential than to the cultivators of the soil. 


ing. But if we take the lands twenty miles en (8 no season more fitting for the regulation of 


tant from New-York at one hundred and thirty-| future operations than during the cessation from 


six dollars, and deduct eighty-six dollars per acre||field labor, rendered imperative by the severe 
for transportation from Michigan, it would still| frosts and snows of our winters in this climate, 
leave their lands worth fifty dollars per acre. \and which render it the era of closing the opera- 

From these calculations, it is evident that a ‘tions of the past, and commencing that of the 
‘middle station upon the Erie Canal is preferable! future season. On this subject, our observations 
for the cultivation of wheat to either extremity, |/are not the speculations of visionary theorists, 


and that unless the lands in the Atlantic parts of | for we have frequently experimentally reaped the 


} ° ! . . . 
|| New-York are much above their real value, those || advantages derived from having considered, ar- 


| 


in the middle counties of the western part of the||ranged and systematized our plans before the 
‘state are much below. commencement of operations. The old adage, 
| We do not lay down the above as an infallible) |“ @ proper beginning is equal to having the work 
‘rule for calculating the worth of land, but if young | half performed,” contains maxims deserving the 
farmers who are emigrating from the eastern) consideration of every individual who has ope- 


| 


states would spend a little time in calculations "ations to perform, whether on a scale large 01 


founded upon correct principles, they would soon), small; but as connected with agriculture and 
discover at what point they could locate them-| horticulture, a strict adherence to the principle 
‘selves to the greatest advantage. It is an old|\inculcated is absolutely essential. The facility 
adage that the “rolling stone gathers no moss,” ||in executing, and the proper adaptation of every 
_and this is applicable to farmers. Every farmer} connecting circumstance, will much depend on « 
should, therefore, consider himself as locating for| | Well digested and thorough pre-conceived system 
\life, and should lock upon it as one of the most} to guide us in our operations, and, need we add 


‘important transactions of his profession. Soil] |@ considerable diminution in the attendant expen 
‘and climate should be particularly attended) Ses. 


‘to, but above all, if a farmer calculates on having|| The mind which is naturally incapable of an 
any thing to sell, he should recollect that his prox-' orderly and regular disposition of its ideas and 
1} 


imity to market will have a direct influence upon’ intentions, or what is tantamount to the same, 


the price. ‘neglects to put them in execution, will of course 


| It may perhaps be said that we have a pesteals-) display confused and disorderly management in 
ty for the western part of the state of New-York’ ihis actions—commencing his operations without 
‘and the northern part of Ohio, We grant it, and| |having any defined system—continue them at 
‘think it founded upon just principles. What part! random, and in the end will be disappointed, or 
‘of the United States exhibits stronger proofs of||at all events will be but partially successful.— 
the advantage of locality ? and what part is shovel While the individual who considers the prope: 
‘at present that holds out greater inducements for methods for arriving at desired ends, and has ar- 
‘investments. The south-western and middle||tanged in due order and according 0.8 regular 
parts of Ohio have, within a few years, been| System before commencing his operations, will 
'wonderfully changed as to markets, and every without trouble go straightly along, all matters 
ipart of that important state has its peculiar in- proceeding as it were with mathematical precision. 
\ducements. Yet we much doubt, if the whole||Every step he progresses will be so much of the 
‘matter could be reduced to a mathematical calcu-| intended operations properly accomplished. 
lation, whether western New-York would not|| The farmer or gardener could not do better than 
compete with her successfully for per centage up-| |t© draw a regular plan of his farm or garden, and 
on investment. recollect former crops which filled every field or 
compartment, bring his judgment to bear what 
Acricunrurat Fair—The Cattle Show and//jg pest for the future, so disposing and arran- 
‘Fair of the Niagara Distict (U. C.) Agricultural)/sing them on the proper principles for a regular 
\Society, was held at Clinton, Nov. 6, when there! rotation of crops, then consider the best method 
was a fine display of live stock and domestic and means within his power for accomplishing 
manufactures, and Premiums to the amount of//{he objects intended, and record the necessary 
$160, were awarded. The Spring Fair of the|/|memorando for future reference and proper gui- 
‘Society is to be held at the village of St. Davids) /dance. We have ourselves, and have known ma- 
on the last Tuesday in May, 1533. ny others, who adopt and act upon this regula 
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ting s‘ stem, and fifteen years’ experience of its 
usefuluess enables us to state it has saved us much 
time, much inconvenience in the shape of mis- 
takes and disarrangements. There is no man- 
ner in which a few leisure hours can be employ- 
ed to such advantage by the farmer or gardener. 
Let the experiment be made once, and we have 
little doubt but it will be always adopted in future. 


There can be no question that a regular system 
of action is highly beneficial, and this can only 
be the result of torethought and arrangement; 
and having once done this, every operation will 
succeed each other in regular order, and the rou- 
tine of business will be performed at the seasona- 
ble period, and exactly at the fitting moment. 4 


mentenniniadimiindias 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF PLANTING 
TREES IN THE FALL OR SPRING. | 
We find our opinion differs from many respect- || 

ed and intelligent friends, on a subject which we 

consider should be thoroughly investigated, viz: 
whether planting fruit trees in the F’adl or Spring 

We deci- 


dedly give our opinion in favor of the former, be- 














be the best time for insuring success. 





cause we have prover to our entire satisfaction] 


that a tree planted in the fall will establish itself} 


so as to be fully able to resist the effects of win- 
ter as efficaciously as if it had not been removed, 
and it is most certain it will be better prepared 
for developing its leaves, making growths (and 
resisting the effects of dry weather) with the 
commencement of the first genial weather in the 
spring, than if the operation of transplanting had 
been deferred until that season of the year.— 





These are the grounds on which we found our|/exercise, an extra quantity of food is necessary 


preference for fall planting trees in general; but) 
we find some who are willing to comecide with 
us as respects some sorts of trees, but dectledly | 
prefer the spring for others. 
are free to confess we know no law connected, 
with vegetation, nor any rationale, which war- 
rants the conclusion as being correct; but, we 
should be sorry t be opiniative on this or any 


other subject. We hope we are always open to 


come of landholders.” t 





i 


ireadily obtained. To compensate for this extra} 


. 
jto prevent the animal from losing flesh, but the) 


On this point we} 





conviction when proper proofs are advaneed,— 
and having now explained our own opinion on} 
this subject without hesiution, we wish if any | 
sufficient grounds exist for a diferent conclusion 
some correspondent will furnish us with them, 
that we may no longer remain in error. t 


ON THE SELECTION OF SEEDS. 

There are but few farmers who do not readily 
admit the importance of selecting the very best 
varieties of seeds, which he intends to plant or 
sow; sull, there are but very few who give it 





the necessary attention. There are many sorts 
of seeds which do not require so much nicety in 
their selection as others; but, still there are none 
but should receive its due portion of attention— 
and no variety but will amply reward for the 
labor bestowed, both in the quality and quantity 
of the returns. ‘The supeiiority of which, from 
this cause, in many instances is truly astonishing. 
In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, published 
in Edinburgh, a Mr. Sherreff mentions that the 
variety of Swedish turnep cultivated in East 
Lothian had, by judicious selection of the roots 
from which seed was to be saved, been improved 
in nutritious value upwards of 300 per cent., and 
he adds—“ he difference of produce arising 
from sowing the seeds of a good anil abad variety 


lof a plant, is so great, that it does not seem in- ; For the Genesec t armer 

consistent with probability to state that the gross Mr. Enitor—As | intend to head down tha: 
agricultural produce of the country might be aug- || part of my orchard which does not produce g00:| 
mented in the course of a few years, through the fruit next spring, | would thank you or some o: 
agency of improved seeds, to the amount of 7|| your correspondents to give a catalogue of the 
per cent.; and as the farmer’s home consump-|) most approved apples for this climate, accompa 
tion of produce, by such means would be increa- |) nied with observations as to their several qual; 
sed nearly 10 per cent., what an enormous fund | ties, time of ripening, &c.; and also where the 























{ , ‘ 
part of the population, and augmenting the in-|| with the above, you or your correspondents wi) 


| , ; 
much oblige one of the readers of the Farme; 
and perhaps others. W. 


this forms for maintaining the un-agricultural | different kinds may be obtained. By complying 


STOCK. I NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
a . rap 1 (8 - Tat YT ’ 1] : 

7 he month . of December isa try ing time for | As we are preparing our catalogue of fru: 
the moral habits of stock generally upon a farm. |! trees for publication, W. is informed that his r: 
“ Hunger,” it is often said, “ will break through | quest will te complied with, and such kinds o: 
a stone wall,” and this we often find exemplified ‘apples designated as have been found by exper) 


>} ' > , a) =. yf ; = | ° . 
with catt!e during the present month. The dic “ment to be most valuable either for cider or tabl: 
tates of nature urge every part of the animal)’ yse. 





We intend to keep a supply of cions, cut 
kingdom to supply themselves with food, and)! from bearing trees, for the accommodation of thos: 
protect themselves from the inclemency of the |! who may wish to dotheir own grafting. Any di 
weather. It is undoubtedly from these causes} rections for the same will be given when requester! 
that we see cattle become so restless at this sea-| through the columnsof the Farmer. 

son of the year. The grass of the field does not | ee 
afford them that nourishment, froma given quan- || 


TURNEPS. 

ings _ The past season the crop of turneps has | 

tity, that it did during the summer; and even the| t P a “— 
‘ |, very good, but as they are a crop with whic! 


j 


quantity is so reduced that in most cases cattle |, ' 
| many are less acquainted than with potatoes o 
disugyeeable sensations produced by storms, cat- || sos 
If large quantities of turneps ar 
| 
more than at mid-summer, when focd ts more | mn. 

To prevent this, they should be mixed 
getation will continue torpid, and the turneps tv. 
contrary is more commouly the case, and per- || 

_tatoes, yet it often happens that a crop of them is 
If there ad PP 


look hollow, when left to subsist entirely upon | . : 
; 7 |; corn, it often happens a great proportion of them 
what they can gather from the field. From the |) s . 
| are injured by improper management after they 
|| are collected. 
tle seem ill at rest and disposed to wander about, ||  s 
a Ange ‘ a allowed to remain in heaps, they become warm 
as if looking for shelter, exercising themselves |, _ ; 
Vegetation commences, and they be@ome dry o: 
pithy. 
with earth, which will prevent their heating, ve 
main juicy and good until spring. Although a: 
| a field crop they are not to be compared with po 
haps there is not a month in the year when cattle | 
ae for. yee procured at little expense, and when so procure: 
jis any particular month in which it is more pro- || , 
a should be turned to the best possible account. 


{Hose flesh so fast as during the present. 


itable to stable caitle than during others, we are 





lof opinion that this is the one. Betier to nurse | 


Browne a Parrraimpce.—Partridges should 
jstock when in flesh, than after they have lost it; 


be broiled without splitting. Let one be placed 
aud better understock than over stock a farm. ‘upon a gridiron, and a bowl turned over it; let 
| ON SALTING PORK. ‘the bow] remain until the bird is nearly done 
| As the season for salting pork has arrived, we then remove it that the outside may become a littl 
|would recommend it to those who wish a fine ar-| bTowned; when done, serve it with drawn but 
ticle next summer, to salt theirs without any bone |‘: 


linit. This requires but a little extra labor, which | To rarren Geese.—-Let them be tied upon 
‘is abundantly compensated for in the superior | boards raised a few inches from the ground, and 
‘quality of the article. The bones may all be ta-!! Indian meal and water placed before them within 
ken out with but little flesh upon them, and that |! reach; in one week they will be fit for killing. If 
when cooked fresh makes some of our finest | the fat from geese is preserved, it will be found 
lishes. Who is there that is not fond of a fine, altogether superior to hogs lard for frying dough 
spare-riy when roasted? and yet, that very part, |! nuts: 
when salted, would be bat indifferent. The ace | oF 
tion of salt upon bone has a tendency to give to || a matin ws manny Rises engl 
pork, when salted with them, a different flavor || bers who wish to discontinue their _ “™ 
from that from which they were all extracted. — | close of te a yo wer a 
Be very careful not to put pieces in the barrel eg . -~ penne — re pana 
that have blood upon them, as that will give to they will be considered as subscribers for the next 
the whole a bad flavor. Use plenty of salt; that | vouume, and pan ve cnaagee rats. Hl 
which remains undissolved will be good for ano-| ¥ No paper rh oe wager — < m 
ther year, Salt petre is rather injurious to pork ee a pene, eet 
than otherwise, and should never be used by || publishers. 9 

those that wish it in the greatest perfection. ) 














1 x77 Some time ago, a man went into a shop 
; ira inan Eastern city, while it was filled with cus- 
Ciper—Those who wish for a fine article || tomers, and stole a pair of country made hose from 
should rack it off into clean casks during this the counter of one of the partners and sold — ¥ 
T, Wi oving fou 
month, and if not fine, add two quarts of skim- rw Sa EE PS Pee eee 


oe, feet! 
milk to each barrel; mix it well and bung the 4 














| te TheBank of Rome went into operation 





jcask tight. 


| on the 4th inst. 
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Keerine A Day Boox.—Both merchants 
4ad mechanics are greatly indebted to their 
,,0ks of accounts, tor information and suc- 
-ess in the several branches of their business 
by regular and correct entries. The tran- 
-action of every day should be correctly no- 
ted. The time when you plough,sow, plant, 
mow, pull flax,cut tuel,gather corn,potatoes, 
&c, and the quantity and quality of manure 
jaid on each fieid, should be carefuily noti- 
eed. You will then know the season when 
iubor must be done the next year, in those 
fields, and the kinds and proportions of ma- 
nure required to dress them. Farmers 
-hould weigh all their pork, beef, butter and 


cheese; and imeasure all their grain, corn, 


potatoes, &c. and indeed, every article they 
lay up for winter; and also the time when 
they kill their creatures and the food on 
which they were fatted. This will show 
ine quantity they consume, what, and how 
much they may have to dispose of. Days 
m which they hire laborers ; the labor per- 
tormed on those days, and the price paid 
for that labor, should be entered. Thi: 
will show what time and labor must be per- 
tormed the next year, the price of it, and 
the money which may be wanted to carry 
onthe business of the farm. Every farmer 
should mark the day on which his cows, 
mares, &c, associate with the males of their 
severai kinds; he wiil then be able to pro- 
vide proper room, &c. for the reception of 
‘ieir young and to attend to their keeping 
in due season, and which ought to bea little 
hetter than common, at those periods. For 
want of this attention, multitudesof calves, 
lambs, pigs, &c., are annually lost. The 
ares of lambs, calves, colts, &c., should be 
carefully noted, and the weight of them 
when killed; as this will = out those 
ewes, cows, &c., which are best for breeders ; 
which is a very material branch of know- 
ledge, in regard to the growth and value ofa 
<toek of cattle. In short,the Farmer should 
note the business of every day, how and 
where he passed it, and what the weather 
was ;andhe should not forget, that so much 
of the goodness of the crops depends upon 
early and seasonable cultivation, that he 
had better give any price for labor than be 
belated ; more depends on this than farmers 
in general seem to be sensible of. Flax 
cowed early, will have a better coat, and 
more seed than when sowed late. Barley 
sowed early will not be liable to blast and 
mildew; and Indian corn planted and hoed 
in good season, will not be so liable to suf- 
fer from drought, and from frosts, and _ will 
be fuller and heavier, than when planted 
late, poorly ploughed, and indifferently ho- 
ed, Grass land on which manure is spread 
early will yielda much better crop, than if 
spread late, and one toad of grass, cut when 
ripe, and before it whithers and turns white 
in the field, will be of more value than tivo 
loads of the same kind, cutafter it is ripe, 
dried away and weather-beaten ; it has lost 
its juices in this state, whichis all that is 
valuable. Our summers are so short, that 
every possible advantage should be taken 
for oe cultivation: for negligence and in- 
attention in the spring, will certainly be fol- 
lowed by cold and hunger the following win- 
ter. 

But toreturn. A l*:rmer should keep a 
careful entry of all hrs fodder; the quantity 
and quality ofeach kind : for he may wish to 
winter a cow or two extraordinary---and an 
secount of the manure made by his swine, 
hy seraping of the roads, his yards, by mud, 


= SS eee 
I barn dung, &c. for, this will show him a(|| the hogs may be called into the pen and 


once, how much land to break up, and the ||kept. Many farmers manage in the above 
strength he wiil have for the next year’s |! way with their cow-yards and hog-pens, and 
cultivation ; if he nezlecis this branch of) thereb obtain a far greater quantiry of ma- 
good husbandry ; he cannot expect to /orinz | nure yen they could possibly do in any 
just estimate, either of the labor or pro‘its 0: || other way with the same expense. Though 
thenext year. ‘To avail himself of the ad- | the giantity be noi more than one quarter 
vantages which sand consected with his | clear hog or cow manure, yet by being con 
situation aad farm, he must attend to these | tinually worked together with the other ma- 
things, many of which may appear of little | iesials by the rooting of the hogs the whole 
or of no consequence in the eyes of the mass | will be worth nearly as much as the same 
of farmers ; but they certainly deserve their !/ quantity of elear neat’s manure. 
very serious attention. Laborers, vuless | 
upon some urgent occasions should never’) Curtous Marrers.---[t is worth the in- 
be hired by the month, nor even for a single || vestigation of the curious, to learn the vari 
day, inthe winter season ; when the days ety ot little matters which are concocted up 
are short, cold and stormy, and when an in-|! in every viilagein New England. In Pitts- 
dustrious man can hardly earn his living.---| field an extensive establishment, employing 
The quantity of pork, beef, cider, and other | eighty hands is occupied in mena aecturing 
provisions expended, in other words, almost||clastic stocks for gentleman’s necks. In 
thrown away, by this imprudent practice, | Lanesboro’, 10,000 little wafer boxes, are 
will certainly be missed, and severely felt in'| turned from one establishment alone daily ; 
the following spring and summer; an addi-| these articles are made by machinery in the 
tional stock of each be laid up to support itin} twinkling ofa bed-post. In Middlefield and 
the fall preceding. 'The farmer may hire |! Chester in this county, immense quantities 
labor in the spring, to get a good crop in due | of Green window blinds made of cane pole, 
season ;\in the summer, to secure his grass ; are manufactured; nearly one hundred hands 
and in the fall of the year, togather in his|jare occupied in this productive branch of 
harvest; but notin the winter, when noth- I industry. In Easthampton,the reader knows 
ing can be raised, either forthe use of man | what they are about there, making wooden 
or beast. | button moulds and other matters of that de- 
And here I observe, that every Farmer! S¢/puion, to kill, In Williamsburgh, too, 
should endeavour to cultivate and take care | lots of enterprise and industry is building up 
oS his own lands; and not let the profits of||the town: there they make wooden lathe: 
them depend on hirelings more than he can- || boxes, and steel hammers and lastin but- 
aot possibly avoid. And he should never) tons too,oceans of’ein. In Hadley and Hat- 
work within doors, while any thing can be field, why, what a dirty world this would 
done to advantage withotit ; nor set himself | be without them ; they supply half of chris- 
or his laborers to that work in fair. which, tendom with this indispensable implement 
can be done in foul weather.--N. E. Farmer. of bousehold warfare and cleanliness ; 
= '|there’s nomistake about Hatfield and Had- 
Manvure.—A farmer who keeps, say, six'|ley brooms. Wean’tduin nothin pertikler 
cows and two hogs, through the summer, |in this town, except afew paddies digging 
may from them, if popeny managed, make | out a hole in the Canal, or rather shoveling 
one hundred loads, 40 bushels each,ofexcel-| out the dirt and leeving the hole behind 
lent manure. Let the hog-house communi- || them.-—Northampton Courier. 
cate with the cow-yard, that the hogs may | 
be confined in their louse or pen, or be ad- |) Messrs. D. & C. Lanpretn, Nursery and 
mitted into the cow-yard at pleasure. As! Seedsman, No. 85 Chestnut street, publish- 
soon as the yard is cleared in the spring, co-|,ers of the FLoraL MaGazine ann Borani 
H ver it with 20 or 25 loads of rich earth, street! CAL Reposrrory, have lately issued the se- 
scrapings, mud from pond holes, clearing of cond number of that beautiful work. It con 
ditches, wash of the road, straw, litter, &e. | tains five engravings, colored after nature, 
t in some part of the yard there isa hollow, ofthe Lrythrina Crista-galli—-Hyacinthus 











there may be a small pond of water, it will | ortentalis—Magnolia grandiflora—Aga 
bea great advantage. Keep the hogs con- panthus umbellatus, and Citrus nobilis, 
stantly confined to the yard and their house, | together with 2 diy “hog ht ea mee illus 
In the first of the season, before they are fed | ations, comprising the history, 1abitat, bo- 
abundantly to fatten, strow their dry food,| tanical, and common names and descrip- 
particularly s!elled corn,over cae yard; little, ons, and the best and most approved met 

or none of ti wil: be lost, asthe hogs will} ed of cultivating each species figured, with 
continually root .o find it, and in so doing! other valuable matter. ‘The intelligent and 
mix all the materials in the yard together’ enterprising editors are proprietors of an 
and convert the whole into rich manure.— | extensive nursery, gardens, and green hou- 
At leisure times through the season supply \\ ses in the vicinity of this city, where for ma- 
the yard with eight or ten loads a month of|/Dy years they have assiduously devoted 
earth, mud, weeds, &e, which may be well ||their attention to the various branches of 
mixed with the manure of the yard with! their profession, and where they have rear- 
very little trouble, by throwing ‘on it ocea-|,ed and acclimated some of our best and 
sionally a little eo: n for the hogs when hun-| most beautiful plants and trees ;—they have 
gry ; they will root along time in search of | thus become eminently and practically qual. 
the corn, and not one kernel in fifty will be || ified to give value toa work, which truly 
lost, if the hogs are not fed toexcess. In the || exhibits intrinsic and peculiar claims to ex 

fall, when the hogs are fatted to kill, they| tensive patronage ; nor can we doubt that 
should be entirely confined to their house or/|they will be sufficiently remunerated, by 
pen, Which should have convenient places) the lovers and cultivators of Botany and 
in whieh ‘hey may eat without wasting!) Horticulture throughout the United States, 
their food, aud sleep dry and warm. Store || and particularly in Philadelphia.—Poul 


| . - ° | @f? ’ » f } 
t shotes should be continued in the yard, till}|$0”’s Adv. 
| 
du 














ithe manure is removed or frozen. Atmilk-|! 34 The New-York papers estimate the pro 
ying time or through the night, if necessary, duct of the Paine Benefit at $5000. 
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For the Genesee Farmer 

ON THE MEANS OF SUBDUING CA- | 

NADA THISTLES. 

There can be no pleasure in writing or medi-| 
tating on the subject of Canada thistles ; yet the | 
subject claims attention, and much greater atten- | 





dent to corn and potatoe crops, has been known 
here to destroy Canada thistles, or to avail much 
towards thinning their ranks. It is evident there- 
fore, that if attempts are to be made to subdue 
Canada thistles by the operations of tillage, the 
process of tillage should be conducted in a man- 


on than has been given to it. Iam thankful | ‘ner much more thorough than that of ordinary 
chat several gentlemen have in the course of the | | field husbandry, where the production of crops is 
season agitated this subject in the Genesee Far- || the only object. 


mer, Especially, [am thankful that D. T. has) 7 should think anaked summer fallow would be 
deigned to take it into his consideration, and to, | abetter process for destroyingCanada thistles than | 
write upon it. In No. 32, current volume of the the culture of corn or potatoes. | think so, because | 


fenesee Farmer, the reader may find an inte- || the process of tilling either of these crops occu- 
| 
resting communication by that gentleman, on this | |pies too short a time, and closes too early in the | 


subject. D, 'T. will perceive, that Canada thistles i ennene that is, at or before mid-summer. It is, | 


present a more important subject than that of)| | believe, gencrally understood, that the best time | 
chess,on which he has written so freely and so | to operate for the destruction of any vegetables, 
ably, in. defence of sound principles; for they’) js in the latter part of the season. If the tenant || 
threaten to inflict on the community a far greater ‘of a field to be operated upon by summer fallow | 
injury than will be done by chess, whatever may || for the destruction of thistles desires to be very | | 
be the means of its propagation: thorough, he may commence his operations in| 
itis a fact not to be concealed, that Canada|| ‘the fall, that is, plough his ground at that time. | 
thistles are coming in like a flood, and making | The process may be resumed in the spring as | 





arming inroads upon the country. Too many 
of our citizens know already, how embarrassing |, 
they are to the operations of husbandry, how of: 
fensive to the sight, and how deleterious, when: | 
unmolested, in monopolizing the soil, to the ex- 
usion of all useful vegetation. 


It is not chiefly because Canada thistles are’ 
more tenacious of life, and more difficult to be | 
subdued, than other vegetables, that their presence |, 
is to be dreaded more than that of many other | 
weeds. They are not remarkable for these at-|| 
ributes; perhaps not more so than Johnswort, 
daisies and dock; not more so than some of the) 
grasses, as red-top, spear grass, &c. They do, | 
indeed, in the offensiveness of their character, 
and inthe mischief of their effects, surpass all 
other noxious weeds knownto us. And, as they 
possess extraordinary facilities of self-propaga- 
tion, by broken fragments of their roots, and by 
their seed, which the wind carries in all direc- 
tions, it will not bean easy task, where they have 
acquired considerable possessions, to get rid of 
them. Already they have become so prevalent in 
this country, as to preclude the hope of dispos- | 
sessing them without great exertion, and without 
general and united effort. 
former treatise on this subject, published in the 
Genesee Farmer, legislative interposition will, 
in this case, be indispensable. Farmer A, will 
feel little encouragement to expend strength and 


iis field, so long as they grow, and he expects! 
they will continue to grow, and ripen their seed, | | 
inthe field adjacent, belonging to his neighbor B.. 

Perceiving, as I do, that some interest is felt in 
the community relative to this subject, and in- 
dulging the hope that prevalent appeals in regard 
to it will be made to the legislature at its next ses- | 
sion, I take courage to resume the subject. 


It will be my object in the remainder of this, 
number and in the next, to detail some of the pro- 
cesses by which Canada thistles may be subdu- 
ed. Ist. This may be done in the manner sug- 
gested by D. T.; that is, thorough work in 
ploughing and tilling. Yet, I believe the ordina- 
ry tilling process has never been known, in this 
section of the country, to produce that effect.— 


lho 
} 


As suggested in my 





Neither the summer fallow, nor the tillage inci- 


‘early as he pleases, and prosecuted through the | 


season, by ploughing and harrowing as frequent- | 


ly as any thistles shall appear. I doubtnot that, 
by such a process, Canada thistles may be en-| 
— subdued in one season. Wheat may be 
sown, and as the ground will have been perfect- | 


I ty prepared, a first. rate crop may be expected.— |, 


Not unlikely the extra labor will be amply remu- | 
'nerated by the greater value of the crop. 


But if it better please the occupant to connect | 
his process with the culture of corn or potatoes, it 
will in that case be good practice to plough the | 
ground in the fall and in the spring, to give it all , 


practicable tillage, preparatory to planting. Tam 


not sure, however, that in case a smooth, green 


sward is to be operated upon, it will not be better 
to defer gperations till spring, and then simply 
turn over the sward. I have nearly destroyed 


Canada thistles by the act alone of turning over, 


sward in this manner. But at what time, or in| the ground, so that the insects in their course up- 


what manner socver, the proprietor or occupant 


may please to commence his operations, his sub- 


sequent practice throughout must be much more! from the bag in wet weather, would encrust down- 


thorough than that of the ordinary culture of, ward, the whole surface of the bark. 


corn or potatoes. During the process of tillage, | 
special care must be taken that no thistles escape | 
notice, and remain undisturbed. And after the | 


ordinary process of tillage shall have come to a’ 


close, it will be necessary to go over the field 
| again, and probably more than once, to combat | 
treasure in attempting to subdue the thistles of|' such thistles as may be found still struggling for | 


existence. After all, a failure, or at least a par: | 


tial failure, will probably be the result. 


| season an entire conquest of Ca 


|the means here suggested. This is not the pro- 


'|cess which I should recommend, giving as I do 
a _ preference to that of the summer fal- 


i” 

| ri relation to a field in sucha situation, corn 
or potatoes having been the last crop, and thistles 
remaining on it unsubdued, it becomes an impor- 
tant question, what should be the next process? 
The field should not, as D. T. justly remarks, be 
applied to any use that will preclude the opera- 
tions of tillage. To sow oats, or avy other grain, 
on a field in this situation, is the worst of practi- 
ces. This will give the thistles an Opportunity of 











SIRE Eg 


regaining all that they may have lost in the cop. 
flicts of the preceding season. Of this they will 
be sure to avail themselves, Besides, sowing 
grain among thistles is objectionable for ater 
weighty reasons, which will be noticed in a sub- 
| sequent number. 

lam satisfied, therefore, that a better way to 
/manage a field on which corn and potatoes grew 
the preceding season, and in which thistles re- 
main unsubdued, is to plough the ground early in 
_the spring and to continue ploughing as frequently 
as thistles shall appear until nearly the middle of 
| July, when buckwheat may be sown. I liave no 
doubt that a thick set and rank crop of buck. 
wheat would, under these circumstances, utterly 
destroy Canada thistles. But,if it suit the mana- 
ger better, he may continue his ploughings untij 
the season for sowing wheat, and then sow wheat. 
The latter process will, with a certainty of suc- 
cess as unquestionable as that of the former, do 
the work of destroying Canada thistles. But if 
_ contrary to reasonable expectation, a few sickly 
roots of the thistle should after all maintain a 
slender hold on life, it will be an easy task to put 
an end to their existence. 

I close here, as to means of subduing thistles 
_ that may be found in the processes of tillage. I) 
|, is believed that by the means here pointed out, a 
war of extermination may be successfully wa- 
ged against these troublesome and mischievous 
| invaders. Will not farmers, who have fields in- 








| fested with Canada thistles, ponder the subject ? 


To detail other processes by which thistles may 
be destroyed, will be the subject of my next num- 


| ber. DAN BRADLEY. 


December, 1832. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
I have read in some forgotten author that bags 


of common salt, say 1 inch in diameter, if fast 
ened round fruit trees in spring, will prevent the 


ascent of insects. If my recollection is right, the 
bag was to be tied round the tree several feet from 


ward, would have continually to climb over this 
pungent mineral; for the brine, having trickled 


I remember that some yearsago when I was 
engaged in building a house, an eccentric acquaint: 
ance, a man of close and curious observation, said 
tome, “I can tell you one thing that you ought 


_ to doto prevent the spiders and other insects in the 


_ yard from coming into the rooms: Allround your 
house, have a space or plat several feet wide of 
clear ground, on which neither grass nor weeds 


dou tful of tl I am | must be suffered to grow—sow this thick over 
u a | 
) of the practicability of achieving in one| with salt; and as soon as the little wretches er 


nada thistles, by |) their feet on it, they will turn and run.” 


| Now itis not improbable that salt may be ben- 
\eficially applied to fruit trees, in the manner pro- 
posed. It is said that the aphis winters in the 
ground, and either ascends itself, or is carried up 
the trees by the ants. The experiment therefore. 
ought to be made early in the spring. The length 
of time that the salt will last under this exposure 
will be determined by two things : the quantity 
of rain, and the thickness of the linen or cotton 


cloth that forms the bags,—their capacity in all 
| cases being equal. 








My pear trees have suffered so much this sea- 
son from insects, that something must Be dorte t0 
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prevent their destruction ; pa I intend to try 


efficacy of salt. It may be prudentto us: 

smallest quantity that will encrust the bark 1+: 
it might injure the trees ; but on this subject | 
am greatly in want of information. Can the t«' 
tors or any of their correspondents inform me if 
salt has been applied in this manner ? & if in any 
case it has been found injurious tothe trees ? Salt 
has been recommended for destroying the peach 
“ee worm, but the quantity was not mentioned. 

A PracricaL GARDENER. 





for the Genesee Farmer 

On looking over some back numbers of this pa- 
per I found an article copied from the New-Eng- 
land Former, in which a correspondent of that 
journal controverts an opinion of the Editor’s re- 
specting the use of lime on Jands infested by red 
sorrel (Rumex acetosella.) As I think the sub- 
ject is not exhausted, it may yet be in season to 
take a part in the debate. 

The writer says, “ Granting that lime or ashes 
will neutralize [the sorreline] acid, it does not fol- 
low that they would prevent its reproduction un- 
less applied in so large quantities as to prevent 
all vegetable growth.” Now | consider this con- 
‘usion erreneous. A soil may be so ungenial to 
some plants as greatly to retard their increase,— 
ind yet not so deleterious as to destroy or even 
visibly to injure them  Llowever much like a 
paradox this proposition may appear at first sight, 
ts truth can be readily shown by various exam- 
ples 

I suspect that a large part of our exotic plants 
we in this situation; but os it would be difficult 


Ait much sorrel, and destroy its character as a, 











ctu fj oeother can itbe imputed toa difference in the 


wandity of rain. The cause must therefore be! 
“und in the composition of the soil ; and the in-| 
suction is clear that lime may prevent the growth | 


he ecgnnk- se weed, although not applied in quan- | 
ities So large as to prevent ali vegetable growth. | 
A Farmer. 


} 
For the Genesee Farmer. i 
AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL—No. II} 

I promised in my last to point out some of the 
branches of useful knowledge that might be ac- | 
quired in an agricultural school, which are not! 
attainable, or but imperfectly so, either in our ex-' 
isting schools, or in the ordinary labors of a farm.’ 
As I have already remarked, our schools af-| 
ford no practical, and our farms but very little, if 
any, scientific instruction, in the business of far- 
ming. ‘To obtain a good proficiency in either, it| 
is necessary that they be blended together. The! pe 
mind and the body are then striviug to recipro- || 
cate the benefits and the pleasures which each re- | 
ceives from the other. Theory and practice are| 
necessary, in the learned professions, to attain to | 
eminence, and they are not less beneficial when }; 
combined in the business of husbandry. 

A school, which shall combine with a literary } 
and scientific education, practical instructions in | 
farming and gardening, will afford to the student | 
the following, among other advantages, highly | 
conducive to his future usefulness and prosperity | 
as a farmer. 

He will acquire, in Botany, the names and re-| 
lations of plants—a knowledge of the forms and 

















to prove that no other cause than the soil retarded 
‘heir productive vigor, I will confine my remarks 
o such plants as are naturalized or indigenous. 

In the Genesee Country, red sorrel is scarcely 
known asa weed in calcareous soils. [ have had 


4 few small patches of it, at different times, on my}; 


farm, but none have shewr much disposition to}, 
nerease, except on sandy knolls where the calca- 
eous matter was in small quantity, and even}; 
then it has been eradicated with no other trouble 
‘han common culture. It has several times been 
accidentally introduced in the garden; and tho’ 
itwould grow well as a garden plant, there is not)) 
the least danger of its becoming a troublesome 
weed. 
We have another example in the sweet elder 
Sambucus canadensis) which in some soils is 
very troublesome ; but it has acquired no such 
haracter in the calcareous loams of the Genesee 
Country. Itcemmonly grows well, but rarely 
increases so much as to cause any complaint.— 
F'armers from other districts have expressed their 
siprise to me that it is so manageable with us. 
Indeed some fine bushes which I valued for the 
medicinal quality of their flowers, have unexpect- 
edly disappeared to my regret. 
Another example occurs in the tall blackberry 
vriar (Rubus villosus) which grows well where- 
ever it may be planted in our common (cultiva- 
ted) soils ; and yet it is sureto run out without 
‘are,——although it infests some lands in other 
districts to the damage of the cultivator. 


functions of their respective organs—their habits 
and economical properties, and their mode of! 
nourishment and propagation. 

Chimistry will enable him to ascertain the | 

composition and elements of the materials and) 
| substances employed in his labors—of combining 
‘and separating them, and of graduating his prac-| 
tice by their known properties with economy of 
expense and certainty of result. 
Mechanical science will familiarize to his mind | 
\the principles upon which his machinery and im- 
plements are constructed, and upon which their |, 
\relative value depends, and will assist him to dis- | 
icover the cause of defects, and to supply suitable | 
remedies. 


| 





| 


him acquinted with the anatomy of domestic an- 
imals-—with their diseases and the modes of cure, 
and with the principles of improving and estima-| 
ting the relative profits of different breeds. 

He may learn the properties of earths and soils 
——their distinctive characters—their uses in ve-| 
getation, and the means of improving their quali- 
ty—the theory of the operation of manures, and! 
the agency of heat, light, air and water in the! 
process of vegetation. 


He may be instructed, theoretically and prac-, 
tically, in the very important business of keeping 
farm accounts; by which the profit and loss in’ 
any particular branches of husbandry, or of any’ 





This differenve as regards a disposition to lux- 





capital and labor the most profitable and judicious 


nriant inerease, cannot be properly ascribed tol] expenditure. 


‘limate ; for both of these shrubs, are troublesome 


A Garden, which should be attached to the in-| 


‘n higher and lower latitudes, where it is bothj] stitution, should contain specimens of all hardy 


warmer and colderthan in the Genesee Country ;|j plants which are useful in commerce or the arts 





| portant data for future guidance. 


The study of the animal kingdom will make! 


particular crop or course of crops, is readily as-| 
certained, and by which we can alone make of, 


a — 
-- which administer to our domestic comforts, o 


which are merely ornamental. This will aid in 
the study of botany, and serve to illustrate the 


_ character and relative value of species and varie- 


ties, and afford instructions in the propagation and 
culture of fruits, flowers and vegetables. 

An experimental department wiil furnish im- 
The profit and 
loss on different crops, and the adaptation of dif- 
ferent soils to their growth—the economy and 
application of manures—the culture and man- 


|, agement of farm crops—the utility of alternate 
| husbandry, and the usefulness of new plants, 


would naturally be among the subjects of experi- 
ment, and the results could not fail of being high- 
ly instructive. ‘There is as much benefit in guard- 
ing against a bad practice as in adopting a good 
one. The one presents loss, the other increases 
the profit. Comparisons, which the proverb says 
e “odious,” are in husbandry the best test of 
, whatever is excellent, and they may be made in 
every product of the farm and garden with man- 
ifest advantage. 
This school will afford, moreover, the best 
practical instruction in the various departments 
of rural labor, and, what is of incalculable im- 
| portane e, it will incwlente, and tend to establish, 
in the student, habits of industry and frugality 
—(almost synonimous with virtue)—of system 
and of usefulness ;—and will tend to inculcate a 
| taste for those scientific and literary studies, in 
\the hours of leisure which every employment 
gives, that are eminently calculated to promote 
| the interests of humanity, 
| Ihave thus enumerated some of the advanta- 
| ges which the proposed school will afford to the 
| young generation of farmers, who are to become 
| the future guardians of our liberties, and who are 
| to give the impress to our public character. The 
|, benefits which promise to result to the community 
| at large from the establishment of such a school 
—by increasing the products of the soil,—by 
| multiplying the resources, and augmenting the 
_ revenues of the state,——by giving a new impetus 
| to commerce, manufactures and the mechanic 
| arts,——and by raising the standard of our moral 
_and intellectual power,—will form the subject of 
| further remark. B. 
November, 1832. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
HORSES—No. IIL. 
As it is the farmer to whom we must look 
|| for the rearing of horses, it is absolutely neces- 
| sary, if any improvement is to be expected, that 


) 
ti 

| 
| 


i} 
| 


| they should be in possession of all the information 


which the nature of the subject willadmit. How 
few, even among our best and most intelligent 
farmers, understand this subject thoroughly ! And 
| what a vast proportion of them know nothing 
| comparatively of the history, structure, diseases, 
| or treatment of the horse! It is very desirable 
that our farmers should devote more attention to 
this subject, that they may be better able to judge 
\of the value of “breeds” and of breeding. It is 
|a fact, not generally understood, that it is utterly 
impossible for a man to be even a tolerable judge 
of a horse without understanding thoroughly its 
anatomy and entire structwre; and yet there is 
hardly a man in society who does not pretend to 
some khowledge of horse-flesh. 

FARMER’S HORSE. 
In my last number I adverted to the Hackney 
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In this country a farmer’s horse would not differ 
essentially from the hackney, except in his power 
of draught. 

“The farmer’s horse is also a horse of all- 
work; to be ridden occasionally to market for 


pleasure, but to be principally employed fort 


draught. He should be higher than the road- 
horse ; about fifteen hands and two inches, may 
be taken as the best standard. A horse with a 
shoulder thicker, lower, and less slanting than 
would be chosen in a hackney, will better suit 
the collar, and collar-work will be chiefly requir- 
ed of him. A stout compact horse is preferable, 
yet not cloddy. Some blood will be desirable, 
but the half-bred horse will generally suit the far- 
mer’s purpose best. He should have weight 
enough to throw into the collar, and sufficient ac- 
tivity to get over the ground. 

“It has often been said, that a horse used much 
for draught is neither pleasant nor safe for the 
saddle. The common farmer does not want for 
his own use a showeu, complete hackney. He 
must, however, be careful that he is well carried ; 
and if he has taken a little care in the choice of 
his horse; has sclected one with sound feet, 
shoulders not too thick, and legs not too much un- 
der him; and if he keeps him in good condition, 
and does not overwork him, the five days carting 
w plowing will not unfit him for the saddie, es 
vecially if the rider bear in mind the golden rule 
of horsemanship, ‘always to feel the mouth of 
the horse.’ ” 

Since the introduction of the small one horse 
wagon, riding on horesback has been almost 
abandoned by our country people, and indeed by 
ill classes, unless for pleasure a short dis- 
‘ance. The gait of a farmer’s-horse is, there- 
fore, not of so much importance as formerly. As 
so much of the farmer’s work is wagoning, it 
will be of no disadvantage to him to keep the most 
mproved. 

COACH OR CARRIAGE HORSE, 

There is a great deal of deception, however, 
even in the best of these. Many of them will 
prance nobly through the strects and present 
1 showey appearance, but have not much endu- 
rance. 

The knee-action, and high lifting of the feet 
in the carriage-horse is deemed an excellence, 
because it adds to the grandeur of his appear- 
anece ; but, as already stated in a former number, 
it is necessarily accompanied by much wear and 
tear of the legs and feet. 

“The principal points in the coach-horse are, 
substance well placed, a deep and well propor- 
tioned body, bone under the knee, and sound, open, 
tough feet.” 























his muscles, to throw « ertain weight into the || must be wiost injuriously strained, and soon wort 
collar. If hé walk four miles in the hour, some out, and the general power of the ammal : 
part of that muscular energy must be expended || be rapidly exhausted, and at no great Gieas a 
in the act of walking, and consequently the pow- || time, »xhaustion and death release him ta he 
er of drawing must be proportionally diminished. | merciless persecutors.” Qvercu “i 
If he trot eight miles in the hour, more animal'! /rrata.—Page 386, first column, 2d line 


power is expended in the trot, and less remains bottom, for “ foal,” read foot. 
| 








for the draught; but the draught continues the 
same, and to enable him to accomplish his work, eis For the Genesee Farmer. 
he must tax his energies to a degree that is cruel) ee nee Rumor.— Most of the old 
in itself, and that must speedily weer him out. |} cigar Ss adhihen diesen — on thei: 
“ Let it be supposed, what every horse cannot |! ty Semag ta iar ren. aaneriein: A pecan, 
accomplish, he shall be able, by fait exertion and|\""° °° sy whee aren of receiving intelligence 
without distress, to throw, ata dead pull, a weight ewe from the prints, that we rarely have a 
into his collar, or exert a force equal to two hun- — on vo —e and monstrous 
dred and sixteen pounds; or in other words, let forms of Rumor when it has traveled some dis. 


; Wee + 
him be able todraw a load which requires a force tance among the staring multitude. A few days 





} 
| 
' 
! 


. {| >j ' 
of two hundred and sixtcen pounds tomove. Let |; “5° * ™ ighbor called on me, and was scarcely 


him next walk at the rate of four miles in an || S°*ted before he commenced: “Have you heard 
hour, what force will he then be able to om: ||" news from Buffalo?” What news? “Why 
ploy? We have tuken away some to assist in |i Re British have come over from Canada ¢- burnt 
walking, and we have left him only ninety-six ||“ whole fown. 1 expectwe shall have another 
pounds, being not half of that which he could ex. |) 7“” eget.” Indeed !—but I have just come 
ert when he began his pull. He shall quicken || "o™ the village and did not hear of it. I saw the 
his pace to six miles an hour; more energy must |, mom papers, and did not notice a syllable on the 
be excrted to carry him over this adJitional | subject. “It is certain so, * * * told us so, ang 
ground. How much has he remaininzto apply to \m a ihe newspapers from New-York.” But 
the weight behind him? Only fifty-four pounds. | 7 (I inquired) should the British burn Buffa 
We will make the six miles an hour ten; for it|-° * There is no matter in dispute between the 
seems now to be the fashion fur the fast coach to |'W° S°Vernments; we are all good friends ;_ and 
attempt this pace. How stands the account with | why should they burn Buffalo? “Can't tell, only 
the poor beast? We have left him only a force eat @ great party came over to plunder. Afte: 
equal to thirty tivo pounds to be employed for | they had burnt it, our people took three hundred 





draught. of them they are now in jail—and people think. 
a . x op ch } “0 the ” 
The load which a horse can draw is about fit. * * tall have another war soon. 

teen times greater than the power exerted, suppo-) Such is exactly the story that he told me, and 


sing the road to be hard and level, and the ear-| Which he honestly believed. What stirring tales 
Hriage to run with little friction ; and the horse | Of wonder we should hear, if newspapers were 
which at starting can throw into the collar a’ prohibited ! We should realize the sublime pleas 
weight or force equal to to hundred and sixteen | Yes Of the Quid-nuncs of ancient Athens, K. 
pounds, will draw a load of three thousand two || er 

hundred. Let him, however, be urged on at the || 








: For the Genesee Farmer. 

t hit | Sixcurar Mernopn or Recoverina a Lost 

rate of ten miles in the hour—deduct the power) Kwire.—A valuable penknife was accidentally 

used in swiftness of pace from the sum total of dropped into a well twenty feet deep. A oon 

that which he possesses, and whatremains? Not) beam from a mirror was directed to the bottom 

be sixth part—not that which is equal to a quar- | which rendered the knife visible; and a magne! 

, . ts ye . = ere = 
ter of a ton } or if it be a stage coach, the energy fastened to the end ofa pole, brought it up. Vy. 
exerted in draught by four horses will not be|\s - - nein eas sn 
- 1} Sie eee 
equal to a ton. From the Vermont Chronicle. 
“The coach and its passengérs and its luggage WINTER BUTTER. 

weighs more than this, and the whole is still, _/essrs. Richards and ens Bit yn? 

drawn on, and must be so. Whence comes the, 2and each of you three samples of butter, 

power? From the overstrained exertion, the injury = yt — two miles agg dag ghey 
pie ‘ .°’, the days following, viz. No. 1 on the third, 

thetorture,the destruction of the horse. That which ||~,, « - h of 

; se | ‘ ,€ © y € 

A eG a agement | No. 2 on the 9th, and No. 3 on the 17th o! 

is true of the coach-horse is equally true of every, Noy, 1832 

other. Let each reader apply it to his own ani-|; Though 1 do not think I have ever chan- 











As the coach or carriage-horse is the one prin- 
‘ipally in use in this country, itis very desirable 
that speed should be with every breeder an es- 

ential quality. The rage for rapid traveling is 


mal, and act as humanity and interest dictates i ced to see so good butter made at this sea- 
| © Many a horse use Pen our public roads is un-| $0n of the year, it is no vain or boastful de 
|) able to throw all his natural power or weight into | sire that prompts metoexhibit these sam 
|| the collar. He is tender footed—lame; but he || Ples. My only object is to communicate, 
is bought at a little price, and he is worked on| with your leave, and throagh bape eonenae, 
to the public, what I consider as a discovers 


quite as extensive in this country as in Europe, | the brutal and abominable principle, that he may | 
ind it is therefore of much importance that our |be “whipped sound.” At first, he sadly halts; | 
, 


coach-horses should have as much natural speed : but urged by torture of the lash, he acquires a 
as possible. The following extract will bring to | peculiar habit of going. The faulty limb appears 
mind the cruel exactions which are made upon the | to keep pace with the others, but no stress or la- 
power of coach-horses as well in this country as , bor is thrown upon it, and he gradually contrives 
in England: | to make the sound limbs perform among them all 
“There is no truth so easily proved orsopain-' the daties of the unsound one; and thus he is 
‘ully felt by the stage proprietors, as that it is the |barbarously “whipped sound.” After all, what 
nace that kills. A horse ata dead pull, or atthe |has been done? Three legs ate made to do that 
veginning of his pull, is enabled by the force of ;which was almost too hard for four. Thus they 
. } 


| in the art of making butter, and to verify in 
part what L communicate, by an exhibition 
ofthe results of the experiments alread) 
made. 

, Without further introduction, I will state 
the process ; and! hope it is not the worse 
‘for being simple. It is this---Place the 
|creaim in an iron kettle, over a clear fire,an¢ 
‘bring it near but not quite to a boiling heat. 
In doing this, observe two things. 1. To 
|stir the cream frequently, but not while over 
the fire. Jt more readily imbibes smoke 
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when stirced than when at rest. 2. To skim! 
off ail the troth* that may rise while heating. 

Aiter thus heating, stirring and skimiing, | 
remove the cream and put it into a stone)’ 
churn, aad set it away where it will not) 
freeze, and let it remain till the next day.-- 
Then bring it towards the fire, and gradu-' 
ally and slightly warm 
churn around occasionally. It is then chur- | 
ned with a uniform and rather animated | 
motion, but with no violence. The butter, 
will appear in about 25 minutes after the| 
churning commences. That was the time || 
vecupied, as we conjecture, in churning, on 


5) 


| 
j 


' 





the said 3d and 9th of November. On jthe|/2 from Vermont, 


(7th, the time, we know, was only 23: min-| 
uies. 

You will observe that samples No. 2 and | 
3, are as yellow as June butter; and that 
though the peculiar rich flavor of June but- | 
ter may be wanting, still there is no bitter | 
or unpleasant taste in either sample. Please | 
to observe also, that Nos. 2 and 3 have a_ 
waxy quality and appearance, peculiar to | 
good butter. | 

‘The reason why No. 1, though made ear-), 
liestin the season, is not as yellow and|| 
waxy as Nos, 2.and 3, we conjecture to be, 


| 


this---that No. 1 was warmed rather too) 
much at the time of churning. 
I milked buttwocows during the time) 
mentioned, and was only able, after supply-}| 
ing other demands for milk, to set about 7) 
1-2 quarts of milk each day for cream. 1) 
did not weigh the butter, but have no rea-, 
son to suppose that the quantity was mate- | 
rially altered by the new mode of making. | 
The cows were fed on frostbitten grass, 
hay, andstalks witha small allowance of); 
pumpkins or potatoes night and morning. || 
The cream churned on the 3d, had not} 
been frozen, but the grass on which the} 
cow fed had been frozen. That churned on || 
the 9th, had been partially frozen, and that, 
ehurned of the 17th had been all frozen. } 
A.B. | 
P. S. Nov. 23, 1832» Since writing | 
the above, the experiment of making butter) 
by heating the cream,as above mentioned | 
has been this day again repeated, with en-| 
tire success. It is perhaps unnecessary to. 
observe that, probably, many things in the, 
process deseribed might be varied without 
injury, and perhaps withadvantage. I con- 
jecture that the secret lies in removing the! 
froth. 








From the Boston Tionascript, Dec 6. 

Premium Butrer anp Cueese.— When 
our farmers can, if they please, make butter| 
that will command forty-three cents a pound 
itis high time that our market should be 
better supplied. Our dairy-men look too 
much to quantity and too little to quality. --- 
That this is a wretched policy and not only 
costs them money, but injures their repu- 
tation, was practically illustrated the other 
day, in the case of two persons, residing in 
the same town and whose farms were with- 
in gun-shot of each other; they came to the 
city together, the one witha lot of 4001bs and 
the other with a small parcel of about 250. 
The owner of the 2501b ssold his butter al- 
most immediately at 22 cents, whilst his 
neighbor, after wasting two days in search 
of a purchaser, was compelled to sell his 





* It may be that it isthe froth which occasions all 
the trouble in the usuai way of making butter in 
winter. If mixed with skimmed milk, this froth 


400Ibs at ten cents and a haif, and return- 
ed home nota little mortified. All this dif- 


‘and by Donnelly, Cooper & Co., 3,186 fir- 
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ference of price arose from the difference of 
inanagement in the two dairies. In the one 
they made good butter but less--in the other 
very bad, but more. 


That our citizens are williug to pay a} 
it,---turning the | round price for butter and cheese of the first 
quality, is proved by the sale of the parcels 
to which premiums were awarded at the 
‘exhibition yesterday. 
‘tries for the premiums for butter was 25, and 


The number of en- 
for cheese 18; of the entries for butter 16 
were from Worcester county, 3 from Essex, 
2 from Boston, and 2 from 
New Hampshire. The entries of cheese! 
were all from the county of Worcester.—- 
The premiums were awarded as follows, 
viz: 






































For Butter, 1st premium, $100, to Luther 
Chamberlain, of Westhorough. At the 
sale of this butter, 6 tubs were knocked off 
at 43a434c per |b. | 

2d premium, $50, to Cloud Harvey, o 
Barnet, ( Vt.) sold 7 tubs at 39c. 


3d premium, $30, to Richard Hildreth of} 


Sterling, sold 6 tubs, 32a 42c. 

4th premium, $20, to Oliver Johnson of 
Sterling, old 2 tubs, 35a 36c. 

Old Cheese. Ist premium, $100, to Dan- 
iel Hunt of New Braintree. 

2d premium, $50, to John Matthews of 
New Braintree. 

New Cheese. 1st premium not awarded; 
2d premium, $30, Ebenezer Tidd of New 
Braintree. 

Sale of Butter, from Boylston Farm, 17 
tubs 30a 3lc, 6 tubs 25c, and 27 tubs 21 a 
25c. Seth Davenport’s old Cheese 13c. 
new do. 104e. 





Burrter.---With the exception of leather, 
we believe there is no single article shipped 
from this place that bears any comparison 
to the value of Butter. We have been po- 
litely furnished by the two principal freight- 
ing establishments in the village, with the 
quantity of butter shipped by them respec- 
tively during the last sixty days,seven-eights 
or nine-tenths, of which was made in the 
county of Delaware. The quantity shipped 
by Penfield, Day & Co., was 8,678 firkins ; 


kins, making an aggregate of 11,864 firkins. 
Supposing each firkin to contain 100 pounds 
which is the common average, it would 
make 1,186,400 pounds. The average price 
we are told is about 13 cents per pound, 
which would amount to the sum of one 
hundred and sixty-six thousand and nine- 
ty-stx dollars.---Catskill Recorder. 


{ig Erratum, p. 372. col. 1. line 12 from bot- 
tom, for have read Aas. 


Rochester Prices Current. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR NOVEMBER, 1832 
10 A. M. 10 P.M. 
a “~ a 
elels ui 18 4 
slcls |Z al aia SS > 
isizis s|.6) 4 Sis 818 = 
alle #|3 " |iglgs}e] * 
]|b2 29,55, Ww fair 52)/29,40) w | cloudy 
2)96129,65) w cl’y 1-10 |142/29.85|N wi) fair 
3/46/2985, s fair ||48|29,55) s do 
4}64/29,50) w el’y 1-10 |/56/29,55| w | cloudy 
5)45/29,75 n wi “do |/42/29,65|n wl do 
6}45/29.45.s £} do 2-101|/38/29,30} w do 
7}40129,50.N w) do 2-10 |/44/29,65| w do 
8|34)29,75 x w] do {|36/29,60\n w| do 
| 9402945 wl] do |i41129,30i w | do 
10/44/2950, w do = //46/29,15) w do 
11)}46)29,40| w fair ||42/29,50jn e| do 
12}44)29, 40, w do 42\29,30) w fair 
13/50/29,20:s w} do |/32/29,30jn w) clouds 
14/30/29,35 ~ w} cloudy |/24/29,55| w fair 
15}25)29,80 W |dosn 3in//27/29,75/s w|  do* 
[16 42 29,75 s w| fair |36/29,75|s w| do 
17/90/29,70.s w| do 48)29,.50' s | cloudy 
18}47/29,40 | cl’y4-10 |/44/29,40} & do 
19]52}29,20's | do 6-10 ||44|/29.05|s eg} do 
20/32)29,40) w | do 2-10 |30/29,80/n w} do 
21/36/29,80.s wi fair  ||34/29,65| w tair 
22/40 29,55) w do —_|/36/29,35) w do 
23/40/29,25' w | do 1-10 |/35/29,35| w | cloudy 
24/36/29 30) w jdosn 3in||28/29,55|n w} fair 
25/39)29,60'N wi) do 40/29,60} w | cloudy 
26/51129,45 8s wiel’y 1-10 ||50/29,25|s w] do 
27/50/2945 w | do 2-10 //44/29,55 do 
28/4629 50 w do =‘ {/44/29,55 do 
29/4429.65.N w) fair ||36/29,65|n F] fair 
30/40/29 35 N Elcl’y 6-10)|34/29,25|n £] do 


























~ Means, ther. 41, bar. 2951; rain 28-10 inches 
* Spring water 49 deg. 
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FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
HE subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, ane they assure the public 
hat nothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage. It is the intention of 
ithe subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
from the same establishment the best sorts ot 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Poeonias 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. They have 
iust received from London, a large importation of 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss,and White Provence ruses. The tradesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or- 
ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 


C GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 
Rochester, sept 19-f6m 





A. CHAPIN. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
REATISE on the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Sheep, by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, 
Price 50 cents. Also—A Methodical Treatise 
on the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, on the 
Raising of Silk Worms, and on the winding the 

















Wheat, per bu. 87; Apples, 124437 
Flour, per bri. 5 25 | Lard, ewt. 8 00 
Pork, mess, brl. 14 00 | Cheese do 6a8 00 
do prime do 10 00 | Butter 13a15 00 
Beef percwt. 2a3 00 | Hams do 7 5 
Oats 35 | Pot Ash, cwt. 4 25 
Corn 69 | Peauls, 4 25a4 50 
Rye 75 | Hides, cwt. 5 00 
Barley 50a56 | Sole Leather, 19a22 
Hay, perton, 13a15 00; Harness do 
Grass Seed, 8lal 00 | Upper p.side,drs’d 2 % 
Potatoes 18425 | Bundle do 3 00a3 
eumanm parece} 











TIVHE AMERICAN ALMANAC, and Re- 
pository of Useful Knowledge, for the yea 








is said to make good “ shortening.” 


|| 1833, for sale by 


HOYT, PORTER, & Co. 








Stlk from the Cocoons, from the Frenci, with a:.- 
ditions, by Wm. H. Vernon, of Rhode Island 
price 50 cents. 

Prince’s Treatise or. Horticulture, price 75 cts. 

Treatise on the Vine, by Wm. R. Prince, 
price $1 50. 

Pomologicel Manual, sols. I. and Il., by Wm 
price $1, per vol. forsaie by 


R. Prince, 
HOYT, PORTER & CO 


nov 10 
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TEMPERANCE. 
Some time since the Executive Committee of 


Ge American Lemperance Society issued a Cir-| 
~ cular recommending that a simultaneous meet- || 


ing of all the Temperance Societies in the Un- 


: . a ttt . » " ij +. . a i} 7 
ion should be held on the 26th of February next ; | hope that the Sec. of the Navy Department or had ever even seen aay part of the process 


and that in towns and parishes where no tem-|) 
perance Society exists, meetings should be held | 
on the same day for the formation of such Socie- \ 
ties. ‘This recommendation was concurred in by | 
the Executive Committee of the New-York State | 
Temperance Society, and it is expected that most i 
or all of the Societies of this state will meet on} 
the 26th of February to take measures for fur- 
thering the good cause in which they are engaged. ' 
On this subject, the last number of the Temper- 
ance Recorder has the following : 
Smuttraneous Meerinc.—Our readers | 


Tl 


will pardon us for the repeated allusion we | 
inake to the simultaneous meeting recom-| 
mended by the Am. Tem. Soc., to take! 
place in every town in the United States,! 
on the 26th Feb. 1833. itis hoped that ev- 
ery townand village in the State of New) 
York will make early preparations. It is) 
expected that the same day wiil be observ-| 


| 
| 


ed for the same purpose in Great Britain,| 
and several countries on the continent.—) 
What a glorious spectacle, to see nations | 
rising simultaneously ! And for what ?)| 
Not to imbrue their hands in each others! 
blood; not to devastate and lay waste the! 
earth ; but to make war against a degrading |! 
vice---a viee which has been one of the) 

a } 
srand fomentors of war and bloodshed, and| 
of untold miseries to the human race. ‘To! 
make war---but only with such weaponsas | 
kind persuasions, mild intreaty, and the 
overpowering light of truth. Let every | 
friend of temperanee---let every lover of his’ 
country, and of man---let every parent---let 
every child—-let every christian in these | 


} 


United States turn his attention to the! 











Lg 


. . . . . . | - _ 

lin regard to spirituous liquors for soldiers, very successful and creditable one, 
| and pronounced them in his opinion unne- | ingenuityand perseverance have 
‘cessary and hurtful. 


mn whic}; 
| m™ . ° surmouated 
| the difficulties occasioned by the want os 

As well-wishers to the navy of the U.S. experience ; as we understand that not one 
as well as the army, the Publishing Com- of the persons engaged in the manufacture 


mittee can not refrain from expressing their) had ever done any thing of the kind before. 





of ardent spirit on board of our national’ wr. PT + ep ; 
ships. Such an order would be of much, | on te sage Ow nat 1, during the pla 
very much private as well as public benefit, |) bers eee ~ : pes , smMner Right 
and rank the officer issuing 11 among the! ly aia 5 ne a o Pig wedlier sompde cette silent 
benefactors of men. | tY along, reflecting from the smooth surfacy 
$23 ; ie i} the silver radience of the moon, and whe 
AMERICAN Sitxk.— We eannot resist the all else of animated nature seems sunk iy, 
iemptation (presented by a recent visit from | repose, that the great horned owl, one of the 
Mr. Rapp) to recur to the subject of the cul-} Nimrods of the ieathered tribes of our fo. 
ture of silk inthe United States. Mr. Rapp /|\rest, may be sailing silently and rapidly on 


will soon issue an order prohibiting the use | performed.--- Dayton ( Ohio) Journal, 


‘of Economy, in Pennsylvania, introduced |) intent on the destruction of the objects de 
‘the culture of silk into the establishment of | signed to form his food. 


The lone steers 


the Society at that place, of which he is the | man on the descending boat observes thy 
head, about five years ago, and for three|| nocturnal hunter gliding on extended pin 


years large quantities of silk stutfs have been |!1ons across the river, sailing over one hil! 
produced there—such as vesting, handker-||and then another, or suddenly sweeping 
chiefs, and other broad goods, sewing silk, downwards, and again rising in the air like 
&e. We have hitherto mentioned that we) @ moving shadow, now distinctly seen, and 
are wearing a vest and handkerchief the ||again mingling with the sombre shades o/ 
materials of which was spun,reeled,thrown, } the surrounding woods, fading into obscur; 
dyed, woven and finished, at Economy,and | ty. The bark has now floated to some dis 
that several hundreds of them were made | tance, and is Opposite the newly cleared 
ai the same time. Now here, is proof sure-| patch of ground ; the result of a squatter’. 
ly, of the practicability and profitableness of, first attempt at cultivation, in a place late|, 


the culture of silk in the United States.— | 


shaded by the trees of the forest. 


it | - * 4 ° 
| Why then, let us ask, is not the culture of | The moon shove brightly on his hut, his 
silk entered into more generally? Is not |slight fence, the newly pianted orchard, ani 
the seven to ten millions of dollars annual- | a tree, which spared by the axe, Serves as ii 
ly sent out of the country for silk in its vari- | toosting place for the scanty stock of pou! 
ous forms worth saving? Is the cotton and |,try which the new comer has procured frou 
tobaceo culture so lucrative that no other) some neighbor. Amongst them rests a tur 
object ean be permitted to interfere with it? key hen, covering her offspring with exten 
Are bread stuffs, grazing and some other ded wings. The great owl, with eyes a. 
principal objects of agricultural attention, | keen as those of a falcon, is now seen hoi 
suiliciently protitable to exelude all new ar-! ering above the place. He has already es 
ticles? If not, we ask again, why is it that | pied the quarry, and ts sailing in wide cir 
the culture of silk is not attempted except cles meditating his plan of attack. Thy 


TWENTY SIXTH OF FEBRUARY, 0 @ very tew instances? We snticipee turkey hen, which at another time might b 


1833, and make ita day worthy to be re- 
corded on the brightest page of history ; a 
day which, in point of importance to future 
venerations, may be enrolled with that 
which gave uu FREEDOM. 

Tue Army.—The Recorder, in noticing the 
order of the Secretary of War abolishing the use 
of ardent spirits in the army, says: 

The influence of this document will be 
felt not only in the army, butin every part 
of America; and not only in America but 
throughout the world. 


Here is the decision of the only free gov- | 


ernment in the world, that ardent spirit is 
not necessary for the soldier, amid the du- 
iies, and privations, and hardships inci- 
dent to a military life---exposed to heat and 
cold, to rain and snow ; and if not necessa- 
ry for soldiers, for whom is it necessary? | 

And this is not all---this official order 
proves the advance of the termperence refor- 
mation, and shows that the sti// small voice 


of truth has reached not only the humble | 


cottage of the peasant, but it has been heard 
and felt in the halls of legislation and in the 
places of power. 

Nor 1s this all---this important order; 
comes with all the force of experience---of a’ 
soldier's experience ; for the Sec. of War 
has never used ardent spirit,and he is a man| 
who has seen service, and that too in situa-| 
tions of peculiar danger and hardship. And} 
we may add that the Chief Magistrate of| 
our nation has long since given his opinion 


| worms from theegg. The worms were fed | 


‘the ready answer, that it is extremely diffi- sound asleep, is now, however so inten! 
cult, touse a homely phrase “ to learn old) on the care of her young brood, that she ri 
dogs new tricks ;” to exchange our usual! ses,on her legs and purs so loudly, as sh 
employment for one we are unaquainted opens her wings and spreads her tail, that 
with. Andso it is to those who think so; she rouses her neighbors, the hens, togethe: 
but to those who are disposed to make a lit-) with their protector. — ' 
ile exertion to better their condition, such, The cacklings which they at first emi! 
diliculties are mere cobwebs in the way.— soon become a general clamor. The squat 
How long is it since the whole agriculture ||ter hears the uproar, and on his feet in an 
in the south was suddenly changed, by the) instant, rifle in hand ; the priming examined 
introduction of the culture of cotton? How, he gently pushes upon his half closed door, 
long is it since the agriculture in the New- |and peeps our cautiously, to ascertain th 
|Eugland states were changed to manufac- | cause by which his repose had been distur 
tures? How Jong will it be before the old | bed. e observes the murderous owl jus! 
fields of the middie and southern states will | alighted on the dead branch of a tall tree. 
be converted into mulberry orchards, the | when, raising his never failing rifle, he takes 
young and infirm population into silk cul-|)aim, touches the trigger, and the next instan' 
\turists; and the United States into an ex-| sees the foe falling dead to the ground. The 
porter instead of an importer of sitk ? We) bird is unworthy his farther attention, and is 
| answer, not twenty years.—American Fur-| left a prey to some prowling opossom 0! 
| mer. : other carniverous quadruped. Again, all a 
| round is tranquility. In this manner falls 
| Sick Manuracture.---Mr. Daniel Roe, | many a great owl on our frontiers, where the 
of this place, has just completed the manu- | species abound. 
facture of upwards of fifty sik pockethad) —_—_—_—_ eS 
kerchiefs----having commenced with silk-) FOR SALE, 

Y the subscriber in Macedon 

Wayne co., 50,000 White Mu: 
berry Trees. 

WM. P. RICHARDSON. 

oct 6-ftf 











upon the leaves of the common native mul- | 

berry. The process of winding, reeling, 

doubling and twisting was ‘performed on | 

pchinery poneee of ~~ owe vento FERNON'S TREATISE on the cultiva- 
7e are not qualified to judge of the quality ti " raising 0! 

of the manufacture ; bui it Sontnre to be 4 Silk penta aeererTieeg eilk frorn the eovons 

strong material and calculated to be service- t with plates and illustrations. Price $1. For 

able. Asa first attempt we consider italisaleby [nov12] HOYT, PORTER & Co. 














